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So the grove may be all bloodless, free from wild 

game's dying moan, 
And may deck its shadowed verdure with sweet 

blossoms newly blown. 
Fain would she invite thee also, could she swerve 

thy constancy ; 
Fain would she thou earnest, Virgin, if it so be- 

seemeth thee. 
Then three nights wouldst thou behold here bands 

of revelling chorus maids 
Mid the gathered throng go trooping through thy 

dim lit forest glades. 
Wreathed are they with crowns of blossoms; in 

their myrtle bowers they rest : 
Present too are Ceres, Bacchus, and the God who 

poets blessed. 
Lengthen every sweet night hour ! Vigil keep with 

lerry song! 
In the forest reign Dione! Delia, flee this revel 

throng". 
Love tomorrow who has ne'er loved ; who has loved, 

tomorrow love. 
Then the Goddess gave her mandate: "Place my 

throne mid Hybla's flowers". 
There surrounded by the Graces, she, High Priest- 
ess, wields her powers. 
Hybla, lavish all thy blossoms, all that the teem- 
ing year doth yield : 
Hybla, don thy flowery garment culled from 

Aetna's spacious field. 
Here will gather rustic maidens; maids of the 

mountain gather here; 
All, whoever bide in forests, shady groves, or 

fountains clear. 
She has summoned all before her, Mother of the 

Winged God, 
Charging maidens ne'er in Love trust, when Love 

strolls unarmed abroad. 
Love tomorrow who has ne'er loved ; who has loved, 

tomorrow love. 
See! beneath the bending broom plant bulls with 

mighty flanks recline; 
There in quietness each basks in mated union with 

the kine. 
Thick fleeced rams in shady pastures stroll with 

bleating flocks along: 
Carolling birds the Goddess charges ne'er to still 

their clear voiced song. 
Now the honking swans make echo every marsh 

with raucous cries; 
While 'neath shade of spreading poplar nightin- 
gales make melodies. 
One would think love's tenderest promptings from 

their tuneful throats are sung, 
Nor believe them there lamenting Tereus' victim 

fair and young. 
Love tomorrow, who has ne'er loved ; who has loved, 

tomorrow love. 



They are singing. I am silent When will come 
life's Spring for me? 

When shall I, like twittering swallow, cease from 
taciturnity ? 

I have lost my muse by silence: Phoebus looks 
on me no more: 

Silence thus destroyed Amyclae hiding the ap- 
proach of war. 
Love tomorrow, who has ne'er loved ; who has loved, 
tomorrow love. B. W. Mitchell. 



REVIEW 

Plato's Doctrine of Ideas. By J. A. Stewart, White's 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Oxford: The Clarendon Press (1909). 
Those who are acquainted with Professor Stew- 
art's recent (1905) book on the Myths of Plato 
will be prepared for the treatment of the Platonic 
Ideas followed in this study. In many of the dis- 
cussions and in many obiter dicta in his former work 
the author's own philosophical stand-point and his 
interpretation of the Platonic philosophy were in- 
dicated and in his pages on Kant's Categories of the 
Understanding as well as in his "defense of Plato 
against a charge brought against him by Kant", 
his conception of the tfSi? of Plato as functions of 
the understanding and modes of thought is made 
clear. He then states it as his belief that the Kan- 
tian distinction between Categories of the Under- 
standing and Ideas of Reason is at least implicit 
in the Platonic doctrine and in his definition of the 
Platonic myths as "Dreams expressive of Tran- 
scendental Feeling told in such a manner and such 
a context that the telling of them regulates for the 
service of conduct and science the feeling expressed" 
the central thought of the second part of the later 
book is anticipated. In his later book there is a two- 
fold discussion, first, of the Ideas as a contribution to 
methodology and, second, as an expression of 
aesthetic experience. Compare pages 347 ff. of his 
Myths of Plato. 

In the first discussion Professor Stewart has much 
in common with Natorp's method of treating the 
Platonic Idea. Professor Stewart, however, finds 
Natorp in error in making the Phaedrus the first dia- 
logue in which the Doctrine of Ideas is definitely 
dealt with, and maintains that this doctrine on its 
logical side is developed in the earliest or 'Socratic' 
group. Although greatly extended and enriched in 
later dialogues, the Platonic Idea, in Professor Stew- 
art's view, is found in the Charmides, in the Laches, 
in truth "wherever there is scientific explanation, 
wherever context is thought out". He finds that 
the advance which Plato's thought makes beyond the 
method of Socrates is that the concept is no longer 
made to depend on the particulars observed, but 
is to be regarded as part of the system which in- 
cludes it. This sort of independence is meant by 
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the t6 x u P l ' T *l' d"* 1 which has given rise to such 
endless discussion. The problem of knowledge, then, 
does not first appear in the Meno, to be continued 
in the Cratylus, finally to reach the Ideal Theory in 
the great dialogues of the first Platonic group, but 
is under consideration from the first. In his devel- 
opment of this conception of the Ideal Theory Pro- 
fessor Stewart's language shows the influence of 
present-day philosophical discussions and he does not 
hesitate to call Plato's "eternal truths" "pragmatic 
postulates". So, regarding the Ideas in Plato on 
their methodological side as the points of view from 
which a man of science regards his data, as Laws of 
Nature, as instruments of thought constructed by the 
mind to serve the purposes of human life, Professor 
Stewart explains the much-vexed terms m'w«. irnpd- 
S«7M«, nM'tu, lrapavaia, used of the relation of 
object to idea, as different ways of saying the same 
thing, 110/ as significant of a change in Plato's doc- 
trine of the relation between Idea and Particular. 
He maintains that Aristotle, while grossly misunder- 
standing and misstating Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, 
nevertheless opposes to that doctrine a Doctrine of 
Laws, not of concrete or quasi-concrete Things — 
which is practically identical with Plato's doctrine 
rightly understood. And further after making Plato 
an Aristotelian — if rightly understood — Professor 
Stewart also holds that Plato represented the Prag- 
matism of his day as opposed to the stiff Intellectual- 
ism of the e'SuK 0iXoi. It must be said that the 
Pragmatists themselves are slow to recognize Plato 
as one of their own. For example, F. C. S. Schiller 
in his Plato or Protagoras (1908) says "Plato, doubt- 
less, would never have admitted that such mere in- 
struments of knowing were true 'Ideas'. Hence 
though we may be glad that he has expressed for 
all time the perfect exemplar of the rationalistic 
temper, we cannot in these days imitate his superb 
fidelity to an impracticable ideal". 

The task of reconciling Plato's own language 
in describing the Ideas with the conception of them 
set forth in the first part of this book Professor 
Stewart essays in the second part, that devoted to the 
Ideas as expressing aesthetic experience, avowedly 
the most difficult part of his argument. Hence he 
emphasizes still more strongly the statement already 
made in the earlier part that Plato-scholars of today 
and Plato's greatest pupil have alike erred through' 
neglect of the "double Experience" to which Plato 
gave expression in the Doctrine of Ideas. In this 
part the Platonic Idea is considered as an object of 
contemplation, sharply distinguished by Professor 
Stewart from the Idea as an instrument of 
thought. This involves a most interesting discus- 
sion of the psychology .of aesthetic experience 
with reference to Plato's ecstatic conception of 
the Idea, which led him to speak of it as self- 
existent, thus confusing Aristotle and all succeed- 



ing generations as to his true conception. The 
author argues that Plato, while devoting whole dia- 
logues to showing that science is impossible if the 
separation between sense-object and concept is in- 
sisted upon, yet is always falling into phrases in 
which he seems to insist upon it, because of the 
contamination of his experience of discourse by that 
of aesthetic contemplation. This contamination Pro- 
fessor Stewart admits is the thing that accounts for 
the vitality and perennial charm of the Platonic 
Ideas. "It is not by his logician's faculty of con- 
nected discourse, extraordinary as that is, but by his 
seer's power of fixed contemplation that Plato has 
been and still is a living influence". 

This psychological interpretation of Plato, inter- 
esting and suggestive as it is, yet is open to the 
charge of reading into Plato the results of modern 
thought. In this connection a foot-note on page 
iog seems significant. "Literal interpretation of 
Plato's Greek may seem to be against Lotze's view ; 
but psychological interpretation, I feel sure, will 
eventually establish it". It seems, however, that to 
appeal from Plato's Greek to modern psychological 
interpretation involves its own dangers. 

The book is written with all the charm of style that 
characterizes the author's Myths of Plato and is 
informed and enriched by his philosophical and psy- 
chological interests and his deep culture in the "lit- 
terae humaniores". It is indeed one of the most 
suggestive and stimulating books that have appeared 
on the Platonic Ideas. 
Vassar Coli.«ce. Grace Harriet Macurdy. 



SUMMARIES 

The following extracts of notices of recent works 
of interest to readers of The Classical Weekly 
are taken from the first ten numbers of the current 
volume of The New York Nation. 

(i) Six Greek Sculptors, by E. A. Gardner 
(Scribners). These are Myron, Phidias, Polyclitus, 
Praxiteles, Scopas, and Lysippus. There is a pre- 
liminary chapter on archaic sculpture, and a final 
on the Hellenistic period. The essay on the style 
of Scopas, the initiator of the pathetic tendency, 
is particularly valuable, though the conclusions are 
tentative. These studies of style make for a more 
discriminating appreciation of the qualities of Greek 
art. Yet the book has a number of unaccountable 
omissions, and it would seem from them that the 
manuscript was completed a matter of three years 
ago, and not subsequently revised. 

(2) Scripta Minoa; the written documents of 
Minoan Crete, with special reference to the archives 
of Knossos, by Arthur J. Evans (Volume I, with 
xiv + 302 pages, 13 plates and many illustrations 
in the text. $12.75). This is a book of high im- 
portance, the careful record of a considerable part 
of the extraordinarily able archaeological work 



